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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


In spite of disorders and outrages in the Holy Land, our hopes for the 
resumption of regular work at the Jerusalem School have been realized. 
Dr. Glueck’s News-letters Nos. 4 and 5, received by our members during 
the summer, have given first-hand reports of the conditions in Palestine, 
including an eye-witness account of the explosion at the King David 
Hotel. Dr. Glueck has had the moral reinforcement of having Mrs. 
Glueck and their son with him during the latter part of the summer. 
Professor Jeffery and Mrs. Jeffery have arrived at the School, and he 
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has taken up his work as Annual Professor. Two of our Fellows, Messrs. 
Runner and Pope, went over early in the summer, and the third, Miss 
Kolthoff, has now followed them. Unforeseen obstacles delayed the 
shipment of our new Pontiac station wagon for about three months, but 
it is now on the way and should be at the School before these lines are 
printed. Pending its arrival, trips have been taken by bus and by 
hired cars. 

The Baghdad School also, in its more modest way, has resumed peace- 
time activity by sending Dr. S. N. Kramer as Annual Professor. A card 
received from him in August reads, “ Today Haifa. Next week Istanbul 
. . . and the heroes of Sumer.” [See the following excerpts from a more 
recent letter.| 

A major change in the administration of the Schools is now taking 
place. After ten years of faithful and efficient service as our Treasurer, 
Dr. Warren J. Moulton has resigned, and the Trustees have voted to 
accept his resignation. Since he will still be a member of our Board and 
our Finance Committee, the time has not come for parting compliments 
and bouquets, but it is surely in order to give some expression of our 
sense of indebtedness and our gratitude to him. With the able assistance 
of the Provident Trust Company and the counsel of several successive 
members of the Finance Committee, he has kept our affairs in a condition 
of sound health through years of fluctuation and difficulty. His devotion 
to our work springs from an association going back farther than that 
of any other person now actively participating in it. He was a student 
at Jerusalem in 1902-03, when Professor G. A. Barton was Director of 
the School. Ten years later he was himself Director. His last trip to 
Palestine, when he astonished the younger members of the school by his 
vigor and stamina, was ten years ago, just before he became our Treasurer. 

As his successor the Board has elected Mr. Kingsley Kunhardt, Vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, who has been 
a member of our Board and our Finance Committee since 1938. His 
constant cooperation and the consistent soundness of his advice during 
these years give assurance that our financial affairs will be wisely handled 
in the future as they have been hitherto. 

Orders for our publications show no signs of abating. The supply of 
What Mean These Stones? is now exhausted. Especially gratifying is 
the opportunity to renew exchanges with European organizations and 
to fill orders from abroad, which naturally include many back numbers. 

We are tired of apologizing for the failure of Annual XXIV to appear. 
The plates have been engraved, and the text has been in the printer’s 
hands for some time, but we are still unable to predict the date of 
publication. Ve can only beg our subscribers once more to be patient. 

A substantial and welcome gift has been made by an alumnus of our 
Jerusalem School, the Rev. H. Henry Spoer, now of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York City, who was a student at Jerusalem in 1902-3 and Thayer 
Fellow in 1903-4. His gift consists of a carton of standard books, now 
largely irreplaceable, in the fields of Arabic language and literature, 
Semitic epigraphy, and historical geography. 

Mitiar Burrows 

New Haven, August 29, 1946. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. S. N. KRAMER (Istanbul) 
August 26, 1946. 


.. . Arrived in Istanbul the seventh of August, aud was met by Kraus. 
After depositing the baggage in my hotel room we went to museum where 
everything was ready for me to start work. A special room with excellent 
light has been assigned to me and there I study and copy the literary 
tablets and fragments which I ask for. Kraus had ready for me the large 
twelve column tablet inscribed with the Enmerkar poem. In addition 
he had prepared for me some twenty smaller fragments which he had 
himself been able to identify as epic. Moreover he placed at my disposal 
some three hundred still uncatalogued literary fragments. Out of these, 
after a brief survey of several days, I was able tog add some additional 
pieces to the epic material, as well as some well preserved pertinent 
mythological texts. 

With this material at my disposal, I began working on the Enmerkar 
tablet, which will undoubtedly make cuneiform history for ‘he next 
several decades. It is a practically square tablet (nine inches by nine). 
But on this relatively limited surface the scribe has succeeded in in- 
scribing some six hundred and twenty-five lines of text, which makes 
this, from the point of view of content, by all odds the largest literary 
tablet yet brought to light. (I am not certain however whether this 
tablet in spite of its size contains the entire Enmerkar poem; I shall 
perhaps be able to be more definite on this point in my coming report.) 
Moreover, it enables us to place in their proper positions all the material 
belonging to this Enmerkar tale which has already been published (cf. 
Sumerian Mythology, p. 106, note 1). As a result, close to five hundred 
lines of this poem can now be completely restored. Needless to say that 
in spite of this relatively excellent condition of the text, its translation 
will prove to be no simple matter; it will give cuneiformists something 
to chew on for many a year. I have now completed transcribing the 
entire tablet, and have already pencilled in the first five columns. It 
will take a minimum of three additional weeks to complete the final copy 
of the entire tablet. 


ON THE LOCATION OF DILMUN : 
P. B. CorNWALL 


In his article entitled “ Dilmun, the Land of the Living,” which was 
published in the December, 1944, issue of this Butterin, Dr. 5. N. 
Kramer contended that “in all probability it is in southwestern Tran 

. where Dilmun is to be sought, and that it is not to be identified 
with the island of Bahrein.” I hope to show, on the contrary, that no 
1The following abbreviations are used: AJSL = American Journal of Semitic 
Languages —ARAB = D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. — 


ASKT = P. Haupt, A kkadische und sumerische Keilschriftterte—BASOR = Bulletin 
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longer can there be any reasonable doubt that Dilmun was the island of 
Bahrein—and also, at least during some periods, a stretch of territory 
on the nearby Arabian mainland.? 

But it is essential to recognize at once that the cuneiform references to 
Dilmun fall into two distinct categories: 1. historical, commercial, episto- 
lary, dedicatory, and astrological inscriptions; 2. Sumerian literary com- 
positions. In the former, Dilmun is a definite geographical locality—of 
that we may be certain. In the latter it is a fabulous land, a strange 
antechamber to the spirit world. That the two Dilmuns were thought of 
as being somehow identical is very likely; * but I suggest that Dr. Kramer 
should not have decided the location of Dilmun merely on the basis of 
Sumerian literary compositions, especially since the evidence gleaned 
from the other class of source material points decidedly to the equation 
Dilmun = Bahrein. 

The most important evidence directly supporting the latter conclusion 

is the following. 
1. Some inscriptions? of Sargon of Assyria state that Upéri, King of 
Dilmun, “ lives like a fish 30 béru away in the midst of the sea of the 
rising sun” (ina gabal tam-tim ni-pi-ih gam-si) 2 And one inscription 
from the time of Asshurbanapal declares that Dilmun “ is in the midst of 
the Lower Sea.” ° 

These references imply that Dilmun was an island in the Persian Gulf. 
The Assyrian expression “in the midst of the sea” (ina gabal tam-tim) 
is a frequent term for an island: it is used, for example, to describe Tyre,’ 
Arvad,* and Cyprus® in “ the Upper Sea,” or Mediterranean. Indeed, in 
the above mentioned inscription of Asshurbanapal a direct parallel is 
drawn between Tyre and Dilmun, for the Assyrian monarch boasts that 


of the American Schools of Oriental Research.—CT = Cuneiform Texts from Baby 
lonian Tablets, etc. in the British Museum.--DP = M. F. Allotte de La Fuve, Docu 
ments présargoniques.—J AOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society— J RAS 
= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society —KAR EK. Ebeling, Neilschriftterte aus 
Assur religidsen Inhalts—NIK Nikolsky’s publication in Russian of the Docu 
ments of Likhatchef’s collection—OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung.— Orient. 
= Orientalia (Rome).—PBS = Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Publica 
tions of the Babylonian section ——PRGS Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. —RSO Rivista degli Studi Orientali.—RTC F, Thureau-Dangin, Recueil 
de tablettes Chaldéennes—VAT = Staatliche Museen, Berlin. ‘'ontafelsammlung, 
Vorderasiatische Abteilung.—YOR Yale Oriental Series, Researches. 

* The entire matter is treated in detail in P. B. Cornwall, Dilnun: The History 
of Bahrein Island before Cyrus (Harvard doctoral thesis, 1944. To be published in 
1947). 

*In my thesis on “Dilmun” I have shown that if the Sumerians originally 
“ame to Mesopotamia by way of the Persian Gulf, Bahrein would have been a princi 
pal stopping place, for it provides the only sheltered harbour and good fresh water 
on that route. Such an early connection between Sumerians and the little island 
would go far towards explaining the sacred character which Dilmun assumed in 
Sumerian tradition, and would make understandable not a few other matters which 
have long been obscure. 

4 ARAB II, §§ 41, 70, 92, 185. See also ibid., IT, §§ 81 and 99. 

5* Sea of the rising sun” was one Assyrian name for the Persian Gulf. Others, 
it will be recalled, were “ Lower Sea” and “ Bitter Sea.” 

° ARAB II, § 970. ® Ibid. II, $$ 780, 783, 848. 

7 ARAB II, $§ 779, 970. ®* Ibid. II, §§ 309, 326. 
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he “ established the yoke of his rule over Tyre, which is in the midst of 
the Upper Sea, and Dilmun, which is in the midst of the Lower Sea.” ?° 


2. The distance to the island of Dilmun is given as 30 béru. Dr. Al- 
bright, pointing out clearly that this reckoning must refer to the number 
of hours required to reach Dilmun by sea from the starting point, 
continues: “It would be a very slow bark that could not make 5 miles 





1. Looking up the opened shaft of a medium-sized tumulus. Of the 
two chambers (one over the other) only the upper 
one has yet been opened. 


an hour or 10 miles a béru. Even at this modest speed 30 béré would be 
300 miles, nearly the distance from Bahrein to the mouth of the 
Euphrates in Sargon’s reign.” 1? 

It should be added that the prevailing winds in the Gulf are from the 
northwest. Having travelled on the Gulf in Arab boats, I am of opinion 
that a trip from the Euphrates to Bahrein could have been made quite 
sasily in “ 30 double-hours.” And Arrian, it is worth noting, states that 


10 Thid. II, § 970. 1 AJSL, 35 (1918-19), p. 183. 
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Tylos (the classical name for Bahrein) “ was said to be distant from the 
mouth of the Euphrates about a day and a night’s voyage for a ship 
running before the breeze.” '* So the Assyrian estimate appears to suit 
Dilmun — Bahrein with no strain whatsoever. 

3. Etymology strongly favours the contention that the name T'ylos was 


derived from 7 /Dilmun.* 


4. A cuneiform inscription '* found on Bahrein in 1879 reads: “ Palace 
(of) Rimum, servant of (the god) Inzak, man (of the tribe of) Agarum.” 

The lapidary script is archaistic Old Babylonian with forms (especially 
the LU) pointing to the second half of the second millennium B.C., 
can be no reasonable doubt about the translation. J/nzak is 


and ther 


Exeavating Bronze Age tumuli, Bahrein Island (1940-41). 


known from another source *® to be the name under which the Baby- 
lonian god Nabu was worshipped on Dilmun. It is surely of high signifi- 
cance that the only cuneiform inscription so far discovered on Bahrein 
should mention the local god of Dilmun—and no other god. Further- 
more, the word Agarwm possibly refers to a very ancient Arab tribe of 
northeastern Arabia, a tribe whose name may have survived in Hagar 
(or Hadjar) —a term frequently employed in mediaeval times for El-Hasa 
and even perhaps for Bahrein Island—and in the name of the modern 
Bani Hagar, a large tribe still dwelling on the Arabian mainland oppo- 


12 Anabasis of Alexander, Bk. VII, 20: 6. 
13 Cf, e.g. Rawlinson, JRAS, N.S. 12 (1880), pp. 215 f.; Meissner, O17, 20 (1917), 
pp- 201 ff.; Albright, JAOS, 45 (1925), p. 238; Burrows, Orient., 30 (1928), p. 3; 
Deimel, ibid., 30, p. 30. 

141t is given in JRAS, N.S. 12 (1880), pp. 189 ff. 

18 O7', XXV, 35, Obv., 20. Moreover, in line 277 of the Sumerian myth which Dr. 
Kramer entitles “ Enki and Ninbursag” EnSag (i.e. Inzak) is caused apparently 
by ¥nki—to be lord of Dilmun; cf. BASOR, Suppleméntary Studies No. 1, p. 21 and 


note to line 268. 
6 
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site Bahrein.’° At the side of the inscription, which is cut on a black 
basalt stone, there is a well-executed palm branch. The Dilmun dates 
were famous and are mentioned in numerous cuneiform texts." 


5. That part of the East Arabian littoral was included in the kingdom 
of Dilmun is shown by inscriptions of Sargon of Assyria, wherein it is 
said that he brought under his sovereignty “ Bit-[akin on the shore of 
the Bitter Sea as far as the border of Dilmun.” And that Bit-Iakin 
extended into Arabia—perhaps including much of what is now Kuweit— 
is the prevailing opinion of scholars.'® 

This historical evidence for Dilmunite control of the Arabian littoral 
is most important, especially in view of the next point to be considered. 


3. Bronze spearhead and spatula from excavated tumuli 
(1940-41). 


6. In 1940-41 I spent six months excavating and exploring on Bahrein 
and in El-Hasa. I found that on the Arabian mainland opposite Bahrein 
there exist thousands of tumuli of the same types as on the island itself. 
This fact, previously unknown, may be taken to indicate a close cul- 
tural—and probably a political—tie between the mainland and the island 
during the Bronze Age, just as in mediaeval times. 


7. In addition, cuneiform records give us considerable information on 
the goods imported from, or through, Dilmun. The contents of the 
tumuli excavated to date are quite in accord with this evidence.’® It is 
also very likely, judging from mediaeval and present conditions in the 
Persian Gulf, that the famous Dilmun dates were in large part derived 


*® Cf. Cornwall, op. cit., pp. 74 f. 

17 KE. g. DP, §§ 383, 385, 393, 395, 396, 403, 405, 408; NIK, §§ 46, 47; KAR § 8. 
And see Dougherty, The Sealand of Ancient Arabia (YOR, 19) p. 114, note 353. 

‘8 Dougherty’s comments (op. cit., p. 53 and note 158; pp. 66f.) are still very 
pertinent. 

1° See Cornwall, op. cit., pp. 135 ff., p. 94 and note 7. 


- 


‘ 
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from the great mainland oases now called Qatif and Hofif. These places 
have long been renowned throughout the Arab world for the excellence 
of their dates. 


8. Finally, even Sumerian literary sources provide material in agreement 
with the identification. In particular, we seem to find in them references 
to the mysterious and unusual springs of Bahrein.*° 

To sum up, the basic identification of Dilmun with Babhrein Island 
depends not upon a single line, but upon several lines of evidence. As 
Albright once put it: “All evidence, literary, archaeological and 
onomastic, converges irresistibly towards the identification.” *! 

Dr. Kramer’s argument for locating Dilmun in southwestern Iran is 
based on two principal points. He observes, first, that in the Sumerian 
“deluge” myth Ziusudra is caused by the gods to dwell in “ Dilmun, 
the place where the sun rises.” ** He therefore considers that Dilmun 
must be sought east of Sumer, adding “ It is hardly likely that the island 
of Bahrein, hugging the Arabian coast, would be conceived by the 
Sumerians as lying east of their own land.” At first sight this point seems 
reasonable enough, but it loses force when one recalls that a familiar 
Assyrian name for the Persian Gulf was “ the sea of the rising sun.” * 

Kramer’s second point is that possibly we might so translate, or so 
interpret, certain passages in Sumerian literary compositions as to label 
Dilmun a “ land of cedars *—a term admittedly inapplicable to Bahrein.*4 
But a close examination of the material which he advances in support 


of this claim will show how uncertain is the inference.”> It may, indeed 
be questioned whether the passages drawn on—so rich in metaphor and 
imagery—are not too indeterminate in meaning to provide Dr. Kramer 
with a principal reason for preferring southwestern Iran as the location 
of Dilmun. 


Moreover, we possess a list of articles sent by the wife of Lugalanda 


*° Cf. e.g, ASKT', p. 127, ll. 35f.; BASOR, Supplementary Studies No. 1, ll. 45 ff. 
For a local Arab legend bearing an interesting resemblance to the latter incident, see 
Bent, PRGS, N.S. 12 (1890), p. 9. 

*1 JAOS, 45 (1925), p. 237. 

Paes, V; No. 1, vi,-12. 

*3 See note 4 

*4 Neither can I find any material indicating that Laristan (where Dr. Kramer 
localizes Dilmun) was ever a “land of cedars,” like Lebanon. 

*5 For example, Dr. Kramer gives a passage from a Ninisinna hymn copied by 
Edward Chiera in the Istanbul Museum of the Ancient Orient: 

mu kur-dilmunki-nu-me-a giserin(!)-ta ba-an-tu 
si-inki kur-dilmunki-nu-me-a eiserin( !)-ta ba-an-tu 
My house, before Dilmun existed, was fashioned from cedar, 
Isin, before Dilmun existed, was fashioned from cedar. 
He then remarks: “ Now, the sign which I read above as erin (!) ‘cedar’ is actually 
GISIMMAR ‘ palm tree,’ not ERIN; the two signs resemble each other not a little, and 
because of the context, I felt justified in assuming that GISIMMAR is a miscopy for 
ERIN...’ But for the present it is surely better to retain “palm tree,” the more 
so since we know that Dilmun was a great producer of dates. Even should “ cedar” 
and not “palm tree”’ prove correct, the passage quoted would still be susceptible of 
more than one meaning. In point of fact, however, I understand that a demon- 
stration of the correctness of Chiera’s reading GISIMMAR is forthcoming. 


8 
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(ensi of Lagash c. 2500 B.C.) to Dilmun: wheat, cedar wood,** cheese, 
and shelled barley.*7 The need for the food items is understandable, for 
Bahrein has little cultivable land and must import much of its food. But 
what of the cedar wood? I am confident that Dr. Kramer will not 


4. Council chamber (?) uncovered by P. B.C. in 1941. It lies just 
below the street level in modern Manama and is 
probably of pre-Islamic date. 


maintain that Dilmun was a land of cedars and suggest that what we 
have here is the earliest example of “ carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
Of the Bahrein tumuli—which number in all perhaps fifty thousand *§ 


2°Tt may be well to point out that in the cuneiform writing of the third mil- 
lennium B.C. the sign for ERIN was hard to confuse with that for GiSIMMaR. 

27 RTC, § 26, cf. Fértsch, RSO, 7 (1916), pp. 193 f. The sending of cedar wood to 
Dilmun is also mentioned in VAT, § 4804. 

28 Wor the information of those who have not read reports by Mackay or myself, I 
would mention that near the northern shore of Bahrein Island there are several score 
mounds different in appearance from the others. Excavating several of these, I found 
that each contained a number of burials dating from the early centuries A.D. The 
skeletons, which lay at full length in narrow plaster-and-rock cists, had with them 


9 
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—TI excavated thirty. On the mainland I opened only two small mounds, 
for political factors prevented any large-scale work. But since road- 
building operations carried out in Arabia by oil-men had cut into other 
mounds, I was able to ascertain that on the mainland as on the island 
the tumuli are of two main types. 

First, there are small and compact rock tumuli. They average about 
8 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height, although a few are considerably 
larger. Some conceal a crude cist; in others the rocks forming the core 
appear simply to have been piled haphazard. From these rock tumuli I 
obtained only fragments of human bones, red potsherds, and one bone 
point. Nearby were found on the surface chert spear-heads of chalco- 
lithic type. é 

Secondly, there are the larger and far more numerous mounds that 
are gravel-covered and contain at ieast one well-made tomb chamber. 
Occasionally these tumuli are two or three times the size of the rock 
mounds, and near the village of Ali, on Bahrein, are a few immense 
“pyramid” mounds, as much as 82 feet in height and 100 feet in 
diameter at the base. 

In the chambered mounds I discovered broken and unbroken pottery, 
mostly wheel-made and round-bottomed; pieces of ostrich shell and 
fragments of ivory boxes; a bronze spearhead of unusual shape; a bronze 
spatula (?); and three bronze points, each found in a different tomb. 
The Dilmunites presumably inserted these bronze points into hair that 
was worn in a bun, Sumerian style. I also obtained a series of ten nearly 
eomplete skeletons; they have not yet been examined by specialists, but 
it can be said that the mound-builders were dolichocephalic and rather 
tall. In most cases the body had been laid on its right side, with legs 
flexed and hands before the face. In one large tomb were the remains of 
two charpoys, or beds. In some chambers I found the bones of a ram or 
sheép. 

The rock tumuli, which often resemble pill-boxes, usually are situated 
on higher ground—and lie further inland—than mounds of the other 
sategory. I came upon one isolated group on a hill, Er-Rudaif, 95 miles 
northwest of Qatif. Chambered mounds, on the contrary, are generally 
clustered thickly near level ground and give the impression of having 
served as the cemetery of a settled and not unprosperous community. 

I believe that the rock mounds are the forerunners of the chambered 
type, and that there is some connection between them and the similar 
mounds known to exist in central and southwestern Arabia.’ It may 
well be that the mound-building Dilmunites were Semites who had 
migrated from the interior of Arabia to the Persian Gulf, where they 
came into contact with earlier settlers—Dilmunites who, if not actually 
of Sumerian descent, certainly had been influenced by Sumerian culcure. 

The date of the tumuli is still uncertain, but the bulk of them prob- 
ably belong to the middle centuries of the second millennium B.C. 


jewelry, household implements, alabaster jars ete. On the Arabian mainland I saw 
no mound of this sort; but it is possible that a few such mounds may exist somewhere 
in the Qatif area. 
*9See Philby, Sheba’s Daughters, pp. 371 ff., and illustrations facing pp. 376, 
378, 382. 
10 
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Undoubtedly they were erected over a long period of time; and as the 
skeletal evidence implies that, as a rule, the mounds were constructed 
for adult warriors of the tribe, the dead buried within the tumuli 
represent only a fraction of the ancient population.*° 







ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS IV 






A. Leo OprpENHEIM 











A MESOPOTAMIAN HARVEST SONG 

In his article “ Rituels agraires de l’ancient Orient 4 la lumiére des 
nouveaux textes de Ras Shamra” (Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie 
et d'Histoire orientales UI [1935], Volume offert a Jean Capart), p. 
311 ff., the late A. Moret offered a comprehensive survey of Egyptian 
and other Near Eastern evidence for harvest customs and songs of a 
melancholy mood. On the basis of literary as well as archaeological 
evidence he has shown that the dying of the grain-god under the sickle 
of the harvester was mourned with special rites which included the 
singing of a specific chant. Sung to the flute this song which the Egyp- 
tians called Maneros,' the Greeks Linus," characterizes also the harvest 
customs of many other countries on the shores of the Western Mediter- 
ranean; it is accompanied by lamentations and by mimic acts of the same 
tenor. Frequently this song was identified with a prince of old times, 
with a prince who bore the same name and died—as Herodotus puts it— 
an “ untimely ” death thus giving rise to the institution of annual mourn- 
ings at the time of the harvest. Many variations on the same theme 
can be found throughout the agricultural societies of the world, and 
Moret has gathered much of the evidence concerning Greece and the 
ancient Near East. 

Mesopotamia, however, is missing in the picture offered by the French 
Egyptologist. Though the eternal cycle of vegetable life was reflected, 
on a certain level of Mesopotamian religiosity, in a year-round sequence 
of appropriate festivals and ritual activities, the planting and harvesting 

























8° For details of archaeological work done on the Bahrein mounds during the 
present century, see the following publications. F. B. Prideaux, “ The Sepulchral 
Tumuli of Bahrein,’ Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of India, 
1908-9; E. Mackay, ete., Bahrein and Hemamieh. 1929 (Vol. XLVII of the Publica- 
tions of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt). P. B. Cornwall, “ The Tumuli 
of Bahrein,” Asia, April 1943; Dilmun: the History of Bahrein Island before Cyrus. 
(Harvard doctoral thesis, 1944. To be published in 1947); “An Arab State at the 
Dawn of History,” The Arab World, Vol. I, No. 4 (1945), pp. 27-33; “ Ancient 
Arabia: Explorations in Hasa, 1940-41,” Geographical Journal, Vol. 107, 1946, 










pp. 28-50. ia 5; ; ‘ 
1 (Cf, Herodotus II: 79 and A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch mit sachlichen i 
Erlaeuterungen, Leipzig 1890, p. 333 ff. [also n. 12]. 





1a For the recent history and present status of the elusive Maneros problem see j 
now Miriam Lichtheim, Jour. Near East. Stud., IV (1945), 179-181. The Linus 
question, which is just as enigmatic, has been treated most recently by Otto Eissfeldt, 
Mélanges Dussaud, I (1938), pp. 161 ff. (= Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton [1939], 
pp. 96 ff.) .—w. F. A. 
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of the domesticated grasses did not seem to have left its imprint on 
popular religious life. The cereals were considered as being under the 
special care of deities bearing their names, but these figures of the 
pantheon have not been identified with them to such a degree that the 
gods were conceived as suffering death at the time of the harvest and 
resurrection with the growing grasses. 

Nevertheless, I have been able to collect scattered references which 
do prove the existence of Mesopotamian harvest-customs in line with 
those of the other countries of the Near East. 

Babylonian as well as Assyrian texts of the first millennium denote 
sporadically a specific and important activity of the farmer with the 
phrase sasti alala. Kings boast in their inscriptions of the destruction 
they wrought (cf. Assurbanipal, Streck, VAB VII p. 56, col. VI: 102- 
103) and say that the sasti alala has ceased in the ravaged region; the 
maledictions of a treaty (cf. Weidner, Der Staatsvertrag Assurnirari’s 
IV von Assyrien mit Matvilu von Bit Agusi, AfO VIII, p. 21, rev. col. 
IV: 19) threaten the transgressing ruler with the same calamity. 
Sargon II (cf. Cyl. Inser., line 36, and Thureau-Dangin, Une relation 
de la huitiéme campagne, |. 206) loves to characterize the blessings of 
his rule by stressing that he made the Sasi alala (again) possible 
(Sulsa alala) . 

This phrase is usually interpreted either as describing “ the plowman 
raising the cry of jubilation in the field” (cf. Luckenbill, AR I § 756, 
II §§ 119, 160) or as referring to the happy songs the farmers sing at 
harvest time (cf. e.g. Meissner, BuA I p. 331). I disagree with these 
translations for two reasons:—A) Sasi never means “ to sing,” especially 
not “to sing to express happy feelings.” This verb, when said of human 
beings,’ denotes exclusively utterances of sounds different from those 
of normal speech; * sasti denotes e.g. speaking in foreign tongues, the 
sing-song of the town-crier, the characteristic cadence of the plaintiff in 
court, the peculiar way in which ritual lamentations (sigi) had to be 
pronounced, etc—B) alalu does not mean “ cry of jubilation ” but is to 
be considered a technical term denoting a specific ritual song to be 
accompanied by the flute. 

My last statement requires some explanation. Certain syllabary 
passages (cf. HAR. ra = hubullum, 6th tablet [Zimmern in MAOG IV, 
p. 252 ff.| lines 83, 91 and 93, furthermore the note to line 81) explain 
gidi(m), the “long wood,” with a-la-lu-u, or identify the words 
GIS**"3BU and GIS™*-"BU with mdlalu, i.e. “ flute,” and thus estab- 
lish this meaning of Sum. alala and the Sumerian loanword in Akk.: 


* Exceptionally, we have a similar malediction in the kudurru, King, Babylonian 
Boundary Stones, p. 17 col. IV: 44 “ May Ningirsu and Baba never grant him (the 
transgressor) the fate of (participating in the) a-la-la ta-a-ba. 

® Sasi denotes also the squeaking of a door (e.g. Geers, AJSL XLIII, 24:7 
{elsewhere termed nazdqu “to wail”]), the ringing of one’s ears (cf. Ungnad, 
ZDMG LXXXI, 65; F. R. Kraus, AfO XI, 228), the howling of a storm (S. Smith, 
Babyl. Hist. Texts, p. 93, n. 20), and noises produced by various animals (dogs: 
Boissier, Doc. Assyr. p. 107 K 236: 2, sheep: CT XLI, 10: 10, ete). 

‘Landsberger, Kult. Kal. p. 114 note 4 emphatically rejects the meaning “ to 
speak ” for sasi, cf., however, Dossin in RA XXIX, 123f. (with regard to Lutz, 
YOS II, 93: 17). 
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alali. Commentary-texts to astronomical omens (cf. Weidner’s remarks 
in AJSL XXXVIII, 185 to Meek, RA XVII, 129, K 2907: rev. 1) explain 
a-la-la with zi-im-ru i.e. “song” and state with regard to this term 
ds-8u% a-la-lu u ds-%i Sd-ma-ru “ this (refers) to (singing) the alalu and 
dancing.” To sum up: alala probably denoted originally a musical 
instrument, then the characteristic tune played on it, and lastly the 
dance performed at this occasion. Alalu must clearly be separated from 
the term elilu (root ’.ll) which denotes a gay and jubilant melody; ° 
this is clearly borne out by the famous catalogue of hymns (Ebeling, 
KAR 158) which differentiates between za-mar a-la-li “ song for alalu- 
accompaniment ” (rev., col I: 20) and e-li-lu sad-ru-ti “ happy melody 
with refrain” (rev., col ITI: 31). Of course, verbs of this onomatopoeic 
type recur in all languages. 

The cultic character of this ritual performance with dance is also 
established by the fact that the name alala is sometimes (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin VIII° Camp., |. 207 (!), G. Meier, Magli, VIII: 51, TX: 104) 
written with the determinative dingir. This god Alala (“alala) is 
furthermore to be found in the lists of gods compiled by the Sumerian 
theologians (cf. Deimel Pantheon, nos. 65, 66) and is identified in a 
late text (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI, 145, rev., last line but 7, p. 154) 
with the chthonic god Enki. Thureau-Dangin (RA XVI, 149) draws 
attention to the connection existing between the god Alala and _ his 
spouse, and sister of Tammuz, the “ weeping goddess Belili.” ° All this 
clearly shows that “Alala is a figure of the Tammuz circle if not directly 
a manifestation of that god. An important corroboration of this is offered 
by the small mythological fragments imbedded in two conjurations of 
the series Magli (cf. above), running as follows: “ After Sumuqan ‘ 
has sung the divine alalu-(melody) in the ‘mountain’ (Netherworld), 
after each of them had ascended (probably: the mountain) to cut 
tamarisk-twigs, [his ?} mother sat down, his [brothers sat down ?] they 
were sitting and taking counsel |with each| other!”. Here we see 
Sumuqan, the Pan-like protector of cattle and the promoter of their 
fertility (cf. Meier, Maqla, VII: 24 ff.) playing the alala-flute, the 
typical instrument of the shepherd. 


° Prof. Albright suggests translating e/éla zamdru with “to sing a lilt or dancing 
song” (root: All) referring to Akk. mélullu “dance” = Hebr. mehdla. For the 
happy character of this melody cf. e.g. the poem Ludlul bél nimegi (Langdon, 
Babyloniaca, VII, 170: 41-42). 

®Cf. also Langdon’s article “ The sister of Tammuz” in Babyloniaca, VII, 20 ff. 

7 Thus in Magli (edition of G. Meier) VII: 51; in VI: 49 and IX: 104 Ningirsu 
replaces Sumuqan in exactly the same context. Cf. above n. 2 for the couple Ningirsu 
and Baba mentioned in connection with the Sast alala-tdba. Note also the passage 
KAR 321: 6 (Ebeling, Der akk. Mythus vom Pestgott Era p. 8) e-mu-qa ¢Nin-gir-su 
mes-ra-a 4A-la-la “the (generative) power of Ningirsu, the abundance of Alala.” 

*The relations between the “multicolored shepherd-bird” (cf. the Epic of 
Gilgamesh [Thompson VI: 48] al-lal-la bil-ru-ma, and the equation [V R 27: 42 
c/d, Deimel, SL 295m/10] sipa . banda. muSen = al-lal-lum) and our term alala 
remain obscure. For completeness’ sake I refer to the Harper-letter ABL 1141: 3 
with a reference to an alalu-ceremony apparently ordered by the king in or before 
the month Tagritu. The text is, however, too damaged sto allow interpretation. 
[Cancel in Waterman, Royal Correspondence, 1V, 46a the references to ABL 1105: 
rev 16, 1114: 22 for alalu]. . 
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Thus we learn that the plaintive song alalu, sung for the god dying 
under the sickle of the harvester, the pertinent dance to the “ sweet ” 
(tdbu, cf. King, BBSt p. 17 col IV: 44, Thureau-Dangin, VIJI°¢ Camp. 
]. 206) tunes of the flute constituted such an important feature of the 
harvest in Mesopotamia that historical texts, political documents, etc. 
could use the phrase sast alala to refer in a literary but exact way to 
the harvesting of cereals. In a development that has tell-tale parallels 
in Egypt as well as in Greece the name of this melody and dance is 
connected with an important figure of the pantheon: the young and 
beloved god who died an untimely death which is mourned every year 
at the time of the harvest. 


MORE BOOKS AND JOURNALS RECEIVED FROM ABROAD 


In the April Butietin the Editor noticed a number of books, journals and other 
Ytems which | wl recently received from abroad, either im his personal or his 
editorial capacity In this article we shall deal with material of this character for 
which there was no space last time, or which has been received since. 

An exceedingly promising new periodical venture was launched in 1943 by our 
Dutch colleagues, under the title Bibliotheca Orientalis. In spite of the singularly 
unfavorable circumstances under which it was founded, it has continued to flourish 
and to grow unti! six numbers are now issued each year under the auspices of the 
Nederlandsch Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten (Noordeindsplein 42, Leiden, Hol 
land). This journal includes reviews in English, French and Dutch, corresponding 
in scope somewhat to the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, which was a kind of 
bibliographical vade mecum for Orientalists until the seizure of power by the Nazis, 
after which it deteriorated very rapidly. We recommend it highly to Orientalists 
and libraries, especially since its informative and judicious reviews will to some 
extent supply the want of the originals in our American libraries. 

In BULLETIN, No. 102, pp. 19f., we mentioned M. Maurice Dunand’s exciting 
volume, Byblia Grammata, in which are published, among other novelties, two new 
inscriptions from Byblus, which the reviewer would date about the beginning of 
the ninth century B.C. An article by Professor B. Maisler of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, which has recently appeared in Leshonenu (Vol. 14, 1946, pp. 165-181), 
deals with these new inscriptions and their relation to the previously published 
Byblian inscriptions of the Early Iron Age. Maisler comes independently to the 
same conclusion as the reviewer reached, that these texts are subsequent to the 
previously published inscriptions of Abibaal and Elibaal. Thanks to his successful 
demonstration that b is at this period frequently employed for bn, “son” (cf. already 
BULLETIN, No. 99, p. 21) he is able to show by confronting the Sipti-Ba‘al and the 
Elibaal inscriptions that the former was son of the latter and grandson of Yehimilk, 
just as I had proposed in No, 102, p. 20 (I should place Abibaal between Yehimilk 
and Elibaal). The supposed M.rm, grandfather of Abibaal, must be read Msrm, 
“Egypt,” as hitherto supposed; Clermont-Ganneau’s excellent photo shows a clear 
sade, nearly identical with the sade of the Gezer tablet. Since the introductory 
formula is quite different, it is unnecessary to read a personal name here. Maisler 
prudently leaves the question of absolute chronology open, but his suggestion that 
Sipti-Ba‘al was the Byblian king of that name who is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser III seems to me epigraphically out of the question; in any case 
the name was common in Canaanite, being documented from 1400 B.C. to 400 B.C. 
Another Byblian king by this name flourished about the fifth century B.C. Maisler 
publishes an excellent comparative table of characters on p. 169. There is now 
general agreement about the date of Ahiram, who flourished in the tenth century 
(not later than cir. 975 B.C., as I insisted in my most recent treatment, BULLETIN, 
No. 92, p. 20) according to Maisler himself (p. 179) and Aimé-Giron (Annales du 
Service des Antiquités, 53 [1943], 284 ff., quoted from Maisler) ; Dunand has now 
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lowered his date for Ahiram to about 1000 B.C. in a postscriptum to his Byblia 
Grammata (distributed after the publication of the latter), pp. 197 ff. 

Several Assyriological studies have been received from abroad. The Second 
Interim Report of the Iraq Government Excavations at ‘Aqar Qiaf, by Taha Bagir, 
M.A., has appeared as a supplement to Jraq (London, Humphrey Milford, ete., 
1945, 15 pages and 27 plates). This report describes the work of the third cam- 
vaign in 1943/4; for the work of the first two campaigns cf. my notice, BULLETIN, 
No. 98, p. 30. The excavation appears to have been beautifully done; plans and 
photographs attain an unusually high level of technical excellence. The new evidence 
or stratigraphy and cultural chronology of the relatively obscure Cossaean age is 
f the highest importance; the pottery record covers some three centuries, from the 
ifteenth to the early twelfth. Many fragments of Nuzi ware were discovered in the 
foundation stratum of the palace, which is probably dated by inscriptions found 
in the adjacent temples to the reign of Kurigalzu I or II, between cir. 1450 and 
1380.—Mr. Seton Lloyd, the energetic technical adviser to the Directorate-general 
of Antiquities in Iraq, has written an admirable archaeological guide-book, entitled 
Ruined Cities of Iraq (third edition, 1945, Oxford. University. Press,.vi-+ 70 pp. 
+27 plates, 2 rupees). Comprehensive and up to date in its archaeology and 
‘hronology, this guide-hbook will be invaluable to scholars as well as to tourists.—The 
ate Francois Thureau-Dangin was happily able to work up to his death, Jan. 24th, 
1944, in his seventy-second year. One of his last monographs, La chronologie de la 
Premitre Dynastic babylonienne (Yaris, Mémoires de V Académie, NLA. 2, 1942, 39 
juarto pages) shows his unequalled combination of scholarly qualities in the most 
favorable light. Though the publication of the Khorsabad List has now antiquated 
ll solutions of the problem of early Mesopotamian chronology published before 
the end of the year in which Thureau-Dangin’s study appeared (see BULLETIN, 
No. 88, pp. 28 ff.), the latter keeps its value for the philologically exact and 
soundly interpreted material which it contains.—Dr. Elie Borowski has published 
iis Geneva thesis, Cylindres et cachets orientaux conservés dans les collections suisses 

. Mesopotamie: De la période préhistorique @Ourouk jusqu’a Vart sargonique 
(Berne, Staempfli, 1946, pp. vi+ 129+ 6 plates). Under the direction of Walter 
saumgartner of the University of Basel, the author has collected all available early 
Jabylonian seals and cylinder seals from Swiss collections. His study is based on 
the latest researches of Frankfort and others, and is a serious and well documented 
-ontribution to the field, which takes account of the latest chronological develop- 
nents. We hope that he will be able to continue his work, in spite of the unfavorable 
onditions now existing in most parts of the world. 

Egyptology by no means ceased to be productive during the war, in spite of the 
ilmost complete cessation of excavations in Egypt and the destruction of collections 
n Europe. In fact it appears that Egyptology is likely to surge ahead with a new 
igor after all the difficulties of the war years. With the Griffith and Thompson 
Institutes at Oxford and Cambridge, British Egyptology is far better off than are 
\ssyriological studies. The same is true of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, ete.—In an interesting monograph Mr. Alan Rowe, conservator of the 
Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria, publishes an account of the Discovery of the 
Famous Temple and Enclosure of Serapis at Alerandria, with an Explanation of the 
Hnigmatical Inscriptions on the Serapeum Plaques of Ptolemy IV by Etienne Drioton, 
irector-general of antiquities (Supplément aux Annales du Service des Antiquités, 
ahier Nr. 2, Cairo, 1946, pp. v + 115+ 18 plates and charts). We congratulate 
he authors on their brilliant discovery and decipherment of the plaques which fixed 
he site of the celebrated Serapeum of Alexandria.—Delayed by the war but no less 
eleome is the magnificent publication of Papyrus Carlsberg No. 1: cin hieratisch- 
lemotischer kosmologischer Text (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
list.-fil. Skrift., Bd. I, No. 2, Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1940, pp. 92 (quarto) +7 
lates + 31 folding pages of autography) by H. O. Lange and O, Neugebauer. In 
his remarkable study the foremost living historian of ancient mathematics and 
stronomy has collaborated with one of the ablest Egyptologists of Europe (who 
ied during the war) to produce a unique contribution to our knowledge of ancient 
‘gyptian thought. The text contains a Demotic commentary from about the first 
entury A.D. on a hieratic text which goes back at least to the fourteenth century 


3. C., as shown by the fact that it agrees almost word for word with texts found 
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in the cenotaph of Sethos I. It is particularly interesting for the light shed on 
the continuity of Egyptian thought, as well as for many details. It also demon- 
strates conclusively that Egyptian astronomy was far behind contemporary Baby 
lonian science; we must evidently suppose that it became petrified at a relatively 
early period of Egyptian history and made no real scientific progress after that 
remote date.—From the gifted pen of Dr. H. J. Polotsky of the Hebrew University 
comes an extraordinarily important monograph, modestly entitled Etudes de syntaxe 
copte (Cairo, Société d’Archéologie Copte, 1944, pp. ix -+ 104). In this study the 
author contributes some brilliant new interpretations of Egyptian and Coptic 
grammatical phenomena, painstakingly documented and convincingly demonstrated. 
The significance of Polotsky’s discoveries for our knowledge of the Egyptian verb 
is shown by the convenient tables on p. 93, which illustrate the principal differences 
between him and Gardiner.—Of very great value for historians of the Jewish people 
is Dr. V. Tcherikover’s book, The Jews ia Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age én 
the Light of the Papyri (Jerusalem, the Hebrew University Press Association, 1945, 
pp. xii + 272 4+ 32). It is written in Hebrew, but with an exceptionally detailed 
English summary in 32 pages. Based on an exhaustive use of the papyrus evidence, 
it deals with the political, social and economic status and vicissitudes of the Jews 
of Egypt from the Macedonian conquest to the Arab conquest. We heartily recom 
mend this’ work to all who are interested in the history of the millennium in 
question, as well as to all biblical scholars. 

The following works in the field of Old Testament have reached me. Of unique 
significance is the English translation of Johannes Pedersen’s Israel, Jts Life and 
Culture, Vols. III-IV (Copenhagen, 1940, pp. xi-+ 788). The Danish original 
appeared in 1934, but since comparatively few biblical scholars are able to read 
Danish, it remained little known. Unhappily the stock of the English translation 
was almost entirely destroyed by bombing action during the war, but a photo-offset 
reproduction is in an advanced stage of preparation. The two volumes included in 
this book deal with the institution of royalty, the priesthood, prophecy, holy places 
and practices; the translation is much better than that of the first two volumes, 
and we predict a wide diffusion and long-continued usefulness for the work. Most 
striking is the author’s recognition of the homogeneity of Israelite culture in its 
developed form, in spite of the heterogeneous elements which went into its formation. 
Of special Value is his sharp distinction between the first-hand biblical evidence, 
fully documented in the,.body of the work, and scholarly debate on details, which 
is rigidly limited to the learned notes at the end of the book.—In the third edition 
of his Histoire critique des livres de l Ancien Testament (Desclée, de Brouwer, 1942, 
216 pp.) Prof. J. Coppens of Louvain gives a remarkably clear and comprehensive 
survey of the critical study of the Old Testament (for my detailed review of the 
revised English translation of the second edition see Theological Studies, IV, pp. 
601 ff.) —Stanley Cook’s An Introduction to the Bible (Pelican Books, 1945, 223 pp.) 
is a remarkably complete and inexpensive handbook of its subject, from the 
author’s well-known radical, but scholarly, point of view.—H. H. Rowley’s booklet, 
The Unity of the Old Testament (from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 1946, 35 pp. 2 sh. net), emphasizes the essential unity of Israelite 
religion in the prophetic period, protesting against modern efforts to establish 
far-reaching opposition between the legal and the prophetic elements of the O. T.— 
Alfred Haldar’s learned monograph from the school of Nyberg, Associations of Cult 
Prophets among the Ancient Semites (Uppsala, 1945, pp. xii + 249), is a most 
elaborate survey of all accessible material pertinent to the author’s theme, taken 
mainly from cuneiform, biblical and early Arabic sources. We recommend it 
heartily to all historians of religion and biblical scholars. Of course, the reviewe1 
is not always able to accept the author’s views, but he has learned much from the 
latter’s presentation of his material——From the school of Mowinckel come two 
solid monographic treatments of O.T. problems: Arvid 8. Kapelrud’s The Question 
of Authorship in the Ezra-Narrative, a Lexical Investigation (Det Norske Videns 
kaps-Akademi i Oslo, II Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1944, No. 1, 97 pp.) and Nils Messel’s 
Gzechielfragen (ibid., 1945, No. 1, 156 pp.). On the basis of a very detailed lexical 
study Kapelrud confirms Torrey’s view that “the Ezra-narrative, as we now have 
it, comes from Chronicle sources” (p.95). With this conclusion the reviewer is 
happy to agree, though he diverges widely in his interpretation of its meaning. It is 
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. pity that the war prevented Kapelrud from becoming acquainted with Martin 
Noth’s book, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (Halle, 1943), which stresses the 
act that the Chronicler was a single man, not a vague school of successive writers. 
Messel concludes that Ezekiel must be dated at the end of the fifth century B.C. 
ind that a redactor rewrote the book in order to make it appear to date in the early 
ixth century. This view is certainly novel, and somewhat less disconcerting then 
hat of Torrey.—Ditlef Nielsen’s Der Dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer 
Jeleuchtung, Vol. IL (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1942, pp. xvii + 250), is a semi-popular 
liseussion of ancient Semitic religion, with special reference to early Arabia and 
he cult of the moon. It is well documented and Ugaritie data are included in his 
reatment. The author’s highly individual approach to the complex problems of 
incient Near-Eastern religion is well known, 

Since writing the above I have received the books listed in the following para- 
raph. H. H. Rowley has published his useful book, The Rediscovery of the Old 
"estament (British edition, London, James Clarke, 1945, 224 pp., 10s. 6d; American 
dition, Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1946, 314 pp., $3.00), for which we 
edict wide circulation. Like most of Rowley’s writings, the book shows profound 
ppreciation of the spiritual! values of the Old Testament, combined with exceedingly 
omprehensive bibliographic control of the material; the author’s standpoint may be 
alled right-wing liberal—G. A. Danell’s monograph from the school of Sven Linder , 
n Upsala, Studies in the Name {srael in the Old Testament (Uppsala, Appelberg, 
1946, 334 pp.), is an industrious compilation and evaluation of the relevant material, 
eaching conclusions which are carefully tabulated on pp. 287-291. Nearly all of his 
ourteen conclusions with regard to the scope of the name “ Israel” in the usage of 
lifferent writers and periods are eminently judicious; I should query only his ety- 
nology of the name in No. 1 and a few points in Nos. 3 and 14. In evaluating the 
irst 50 pages of this book, which deals with background and origins of Israel, it must 
« remembered that the author did not have access to most pertinent material which 
ippeared after 1939, outside of publications in Scandinavia and Central Europe. 

Samuel Yeivin’s Milhémet Bar-Kokhbaé (The War of Bar-Kokhba, Jerusalem, 
Bialik Foundation, 1946, xii + 264 pp., with 8 plates and with maps and cuts in the 
ext) is an admirable study of an obscure phase of history in the light of all that 
modern archaeology and numismatics have been able to add to our knowledge of it. 
Chis book will probably remain standard for a good many years to come. We con- 
rratulate the author on his achievement. 

The Presentation Volume to William Barron Stevenson, edited by C. J. Mullo Weir 
(Glasgow, The University, 1945, 140 pp.), is a merited testimonial to a distinguished 
scholar and teacher by a group of friends and pupils; particularly interesting to 
our readers will be the papers by Prof. Mauchline on ‘“ The Balaam-Balak Songs 
ind Saga” and by Prof. Paterson (of Drew Theological Seminary) on “ The 
Hurrians.” 

When the Franco-German government of France refused authorization to continue 
publication of such an allegedly subversive journal as the Revue Biblique, edited 
by our old friend, the famous archaeologist and historian L. H. Vincent, O. P., this 
resourceful scholar continued it under a new title, Vivre et Penser, the subtle irony 
of which was lost on the oppressors. The first series of this new journal (now 
happily replaced by the Revue Biblique, appearing again under its own title) was 
published in 1941; its 300 closely printed pages contain many excellent studies, 
written in part by the Dominicans of St. Stephen in Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
format and content are exactly the same as in the Revue Biblique which it 
temporarily displaced. 

A new journal which has now completed its first volume is Edoth (‘Ed6ét), which 
began to appear in 1945, under the editorship of Raphael Patai and Joseph J. 
Rivlin (Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, Jerusalem). The first volume 
ippeared in four numbers, with a total of some 264 pages; it contains articles, 
notes and reviews. Since it includes the Arabs of the Near East as well as the 
Jews, it will be found valuable in many scholarly circles outside the specifically 
Jewish field. We congratulate the society on its achievements and hope that it 
will be able to continue its work for a long time to come. 

Dr. Ilse Lichtenstiidter of the School of Asiatic Studies (Iranian Institute) in 
New York has at long last received copies of the thick volume from her pen which 
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was published at Hyderabad in Deccan four years ago: a critical edition, with 
elaborate indices, of Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Habib al-Baghdidi’s Kitab 
ai-Muhabbar (752 pp.). The author, who flourished in the ninth century, left 
posterity in this work (edited from a single MS in the British Museum) an 
extraordinary cyclopedia of historical knowledge. Though of little intrinsic value 
it will be very useful, especially because of the editor’s industry in providing it 
with detailed indices. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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